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ext day to Wm. G.’s, in New Jersey, 
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Mal They kind to ug. I hardly 
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ety serious and awful. 
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re favored seasonewe have not 


oe Priscilla had much to say to a 
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which appeared to claim the serious attention 
of all. She said the time was coming when the 
true church will come up out of the wilderness, 
clear as the sun, fair as the moon, and terrible 
as an army with banners; when ‘all the fiilse 
heavens and false earth will be shaken; while 
those who have the name, but are not living 
near the principle of Truth i in themselves, will 
little by little fall away. 

“Tenth month 1st.—Arrived at Reading, 
winding around the hills and mountains, so 
beautiful to behold. Our road lay along ‘the 
Schuylkill river, and up a steep mountain. I 
believe it was the very spot I passed many years 
ago, with my dear nts, who are, now no 
more. I silently reflected on it, as I rode along, 
it having been twenty years ago. Thanks arose 
in my heart, that d been protected ang 
cared for until the coment time, by Him who 
careth for the sparrows, and hears the ravens 
when they cry. Oh, give thanks untg Him, for 
his mercies endure forever. Hada 
ing meeting at Reading. i 
John James’s, and then went t 
A small meeting house here, but we 
different persuasions. All were 
silence, and the blessed Master was 

in the midst. It was an humbling season. 
precious feeling that covered the meetin 
felt all the day as we rode along. At Rich. 
land it was no less a favored season. It may be 
said, as was formerly, Truth reigned over all— 
blessed be the holy name. Next at Ki . 





* All of these last meetings seem to be very much 
as the ottskirts and bye-places, among the rogks 
and mountains. In many of these remote places 
we find the sincere in heart endeavoring*to 
live near the principle of Truth. At Solebury, 
Priscilla told them never to be afraid of silence, 
~ ashamed of the Truth. She spoke to those 
who sometimes have to speak to others. She 
said: ‘We have nothing to give, until we have 
something given us; and if we attempt to give 
any thing of ourselves, it is only filthy rags.’ 
Then attended the other meetings of Bucks 
Quarter. Some of these were exercising seasons. 
In one, the language was uttered: ‘What is the 
matter? There is something among you that 
will scatter and divide, unless you come out of 
it. Come out of Babylon ;—come dut of confu- 
sion and the strife of words, oh my people.’ I 
hardly ever: heard such preaching; and it 
seemed to solemnize all present. At Rancocas 
meeting, within the limits of Burlington Quar- 
ter, Priscilla began with the query, ‘ What is 
the matter, Friends? Afraid of silence? Si- 
lence is the loudest preaching we can have.’ 
She spoke to the anol for some time, in a very 

ling, close manner. Next to the Mount 

best: ; truly I thought we had come to the 
“Mount that might be touched; and I believe 
many hearts were touched with the feeling of 
goodness this day. 

“We are now within the limits of Abington 
Quarter. At Byberry meeting—a close exer- 
cising time. We went to the house where dear 
John Comly lived, and they took us into the 
sitting room where he spent much of his time, 
when at home. There were his arm-chair and 
his desk, with some books, pen, ink and paper 
on it, just as he had used it. All around looked 
s0 plain, and seemed so serene and quiet. It 
was very pleasant being there, it so reminded 
me of him. I always loved him. 

“ Eleventh month, 1851.—At Rahway Quar- 
ter. Priscilla began by saying, Watchman, what 
of the night, repeating it several times, and 
then queried, ‘have you been engaged to keep 
the watch, or have you neglected it, and let in 
theenemy, the world, and the things of it?” At 

* Randolph meeting she queried: ‘ Who is this 
that drinketh in scorn like water, and maketh 
light of Truth, and casteth it down under-foot?’ 
Much more was said in a very feeling and close 
manner, "I was glad I was there. There are 
but very few Friends in this corner of the 
world. But it is said, ‘they that fear God and 
work righteousness, are accepted with Him;’ 
and I believe they will come from the East and 
the West, from the North and the South, 
shall sit down in heavenly places, and there 
be one fold and one shepherd. ° 

“ After being at home a little while, I en- 
gaged with dear Priscilla in visiting the fami- 
hes @f Friends in Philadelphia. The service is 


only partly perforilied, 
her to lay by for a whi 


h 
a 
trust we will be able to on The 
a 


Lord’s time ig the right time.” * i | 
When ns ready to proceed, her 


faithful compagion, H. Lf joined her, and they 
went on to the com of t 
further interruption. e nature of such a 
engagement interferes with keeping a daily re- 
cord of the visits made,—thus we have no a _ 
count of them. er; 


ealth requi 
e 


Some notice of the opening of thig concer i ) 


| 


upon the mind of our friend P. C., will, 
think, be in place here. The facts conn@@ted 
with it, show her dependence for daily guidance * 
on the secret pointings of the divine finger, and” 
for which she wearied not in waiting a 
was she found hastening into action, by yie 
ing to the judgment of those, w times, 
in all honesty, would think they could see 
her. She felt she must see for 7 
she ventured to take one step in, : 
of her religious engagements ;, all@ “although j 
sometimes it would seem that s ion | 
yet when light broke forth, there was a clear 
ness of vision that left no room for doubt, and 
amply repaid the humble, child-like confident 
of her trusting spirit. . @ «4 . 

When she came to this city, (Philadel 
in the fall or winter of 1851, it was under: 
sense of divine requirement) butwithout km 
ing what special service was before her. 

Two weeks were spent in quiet 


hewisit without . 


at the house of the writer of this'#keteh, durin ‘ 
which time her mind appeared much Liz 


from exercise. She would sometimes 


knew not why it was so, but she had no fear 


She believed all would be right;—and perhaps 
she was about being released from ane . 
vice.” But the prospect of visiting the families ~ 
of the three Monthly Meetings of Friendg het 
now opened upon her mind, and was received) 
by her with a fecling of sweet subihission amd - 
trust in the sufficiency of Him Whopat. her” 
forth, and she entered upon the arduowipundet 
taking with a cheerful spirit and willing heart 
This labor of love and duty was not unattended 
by trials and discouragemen 
her ministgations so remaied 
the families visited, that the 
was afterwards made, “ Ve 
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it, though we knew itwpot.” SThis visit seemed 


. Sr ae loving farewell. 
» We from’ records of Blue River 


Monthly Meeting, that the minute which had 
_ been given to our friend in 1850, was “returned 
jn 1853. Labors notfully accomplished. Min- 


| ite renewed with likegprdspect. Returned final- 


in 1857.” 
After this renewal of her minute in 1853, 


_ ghe was engaged in religious service in Vir- 


ginia. ,Of this visit we have no particulars, 
further than that she visited the meetings and 
‘giiny of the families in that State and Mary- 


ag land... Our beloved friend was often led into 


the service of family visiting. The meekness, 
humility, and simplicity which conspicuously 
\ uitrked her every day deportment, were espe- 
Vially evidenced when thus engaged; and as 
she passed from house to house, the blessing of 
the solitary in families, and of him who was 


ready t@*perish, rested upon her and her minis- | ¥° 


trations of love. 


ten as a 


A secret sense of this was of- 
by the way, and refreshed her 


* spirit in"th@eourse of her exercising journey. 


In 1854 Priscilla again attended Philadel- 
phia Yearly, Meeting. We extract from H. Lu- 
» kens’ memoranda, her testimony of P.’s services 
thereim;, § * 
, *The firstsitting on Seventh-day morning 
Was very comforting; enough so to pay me for 
comitig. I thought we were advancing a little, 
sid if it,be ofily one step, if it be in the right 
Way, it is catise of encouragement. The feeling 
over the meeting at times was very precious. 
Many livitig gestimonies were borne to the 
, and hone more living than dear P. C.’s. 
cleat’ and impressive, and had great 
* Oh! I thought, if we could only keep 


It 
wei 
‘under the covering that was then over us, we 


could not err nor go from the right way. I 
belieyé it had a tendency to strengthen us dur- 
ing the geveral sittings of the Yearly Meeting. 
Let us give thanks, and take fresh courage.” 
"The next items we have connected with this 
Visit, are from the pen of A. P., of Western 
New York. They claim a place’ in this memoir, 
and show that the Christian charity and liber- 
ality of feeling to which she was concerned to 
call “others, wére exemplified in her own con- 
duet; +. 
* “Tn 1855, P. G, came again with a minute of 
unity of her Monthly Meeting; and visited 
the meetings all through this country; and al- 
though my hustiand and I had, in accordance 
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with our vision of light and Truth; withdrawn 
oa right of membership, from the Society 
of Friends, and consequently were much shut 
out from even social communion with its mem- 
bers, she came to our house with the samé 
loving freedom as before, thus practically evi- 
dencing the truth of what she had often de- 
clared, that she was no sectarian in spirit. 
Afterwards when she came again and visited the 
families of Friends in this meeting, she included 
us in her mission of love. During this religious 
opportunity, the few words spoken expressed a 
sweet peace and satisfaction in thus mingling 
with us. 

“ At one meeting during her visit to this part 
of the country, she particularized an individual 
present, whose gold had become his god. She 
said he had obtained large possessions, and 
much of it had been gained by taking advan- 
tage of the rich and grinding the face of the 
poor. She entreated him to stop in his career 
and repair the injuries he had done, or the time 
would come when he would have to feel that 
ae man’s hand was against him, and he 

uld not only be obliged to hide in the caves 
and hollows of the earth from the sight of higs 
fellow-men, but would call upon the rocks se 
mountains to cover him from the sight of th 
All-seeing eye of Justice, Mercy and Truth. 
And when all was gone from his grasp, what 
poverty of soul would he feel.’ One to whom 
the description applied, seemed for a time to 
realize that he was the person spoken to, but 
after struggling several weeks with his convie- 
tions, he reasoned them away and went om as 
before; but he has long since realized the truth 
of all she said, and after skulking and hiding 
in different places for some time, not daring to 
go home to his beautiful mansion, he was obliged 
to go to another part of the country to save his 
life.” 


The minute with which she was now travel- 
ling was the last one obtained, and was returned 
in 1857. 

The latter years of Priscilla Cadwallader’s life 
were spent with a beloved and only daughter. 

A lively interest was manifested in the wel- . 
fare and happiness of the large family of chil- 
dren now around her, by aiding in their edu- 
cation, and showing a deep conéern *that they 
should by precept and example, have a careful 
and guarded training. ; 

Her home was about a mile from the meeting 


ie and when bodily strength permitted, she 
ys assembled there with her Friends at the 


hour appointed for divine worship; often walk- , 


ing when she had no other means of going. 
In the Third month, 1859, her health wigibly 
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failed, but in the Highth month, though scarce- 
ly able to walk alone, she rode 120 miles to 
attend her Quarterly Meeting, from which she 
returned home much improved, but still very 
feeble. 

In the following Ninth month she felt a con- 
cern to attend her Yearly Meeting at Rich- 
mond, Ind., 140 miles distant. Though weak 
in body, she was strong in faith. She was una- 
ble to attend all the sittings, but her mind was 
bright and unimpaired, and her gospel labors 
at the elosing opportunity, were especially im- 
pressive and satisfactory to her friends. This, 
we believe, was the last time she was able to sit 
with her friends in a religious meeting. Her 
social converse during the week was cheerful, 
composed and innocent. After the Yearly 
Meeting was over, her friends urged her to re- 
main awhile with them as a means of improving 
her health; but she thought best to return to 
her daughter’s, remarking afterwards, “she 
... rather come home and die among her 

ildren,” expressing a belief that her day’s 
work was nearly accomplished. 

A few weeks after her return to her family, 
on awaking one morning from sleep, she com- 
plained of a general coldness, and in about an 
hour, on the morning of the 13th of Eleventh 
month, 1859, she quietly departed from th's 
world, at peace with God and man. 


' Nors.—We close the memoir of our beloved friend 
under the feeling that we have not given as full an 
account of her travels and labors as would be de- 
sirable. We believe there are very many incidents 
of interest connected with her life, that are not here 
recorded,—but we have done the best we could, 
with our limited knowledge of her movements and 
the material at our command. 


Gop’s Worxs.—In all his dispensations, God 
is at work for our good. In prosperity he tries 
our gratitude ; in mediocrity, our contentment ; 
in misfortune, our submission ; in seasons of 
darkness, our faith; under temptation, our 
steadfastness, and at all times our obedience and 
trust in him. ; 


————-+~<0e- -____ 


There is one feature in the law of habit so 
‘important, and uniformly sure in its operations 
as to call for the notice and remembrance of all. 
It is this: our power of passive sensation 
is weakened by the repetition of impressions, 
just as certainly as our active propensities are 


stretigthened by the repetition of actions. 
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From the Magazine, 
‘HOME IN URSE. 


_ The home-circle established, thé"life in the 
home commenced, of what kind and to what 
purpose shall the intercourse be between these 
immortal spirits brought by the will of God into 
the most intimate relations? Shall it be of 
chance, a thing unthought of, guided neither 
one way nor the other; or shall.it be under 
always looking to some definite end, to whi 
however indirectly, it is always drawing nearer 

Perhaps the question is an open one. Some 
would say that to attempt anything like law in 
a thing so constant, so free, so familiar as do. 
mestic life, would be seriously to abridge it in 
these its most valuable characteristics. It would 
make it unnatural and constrained, and render 
its intercourse but an epitome of the intercourse 
of men in the world. at we certainly do not 
want. Heaven forbid that the hollow artifi. 
ciality and constraint which characterize our 
social lives should gain a footing in our homes. 
There should be one place sacred to human na- 
ture and the human heart, one place uncontami- 
nated by the restraints of society whieh make 
men to each other so unlike what they are in 
themselves. There ought to be within the home 
the fullest and frankest interchange of thought, 
conviction, and purpose, the most ‘wnrestricted 
living out of the life within. Will the es- 
tablishment of some controlling power check or 
prevent this? Will it not rather promote it? _ 

The consequence of all judicious law, thor- 
oughly administered, is freedom. Perfect lib- 
erty is that which is perfectly submissive to 8 
perfect law. The perfect liberty of the Se 
viour was the result of his perfect submission to 
the Divine law. The liberty we admire in thé 
playful limbs of the young animal, in the grace 
of the swallow’s flight, or the proud sweep of 
the eagle’s wing, is the perfect submission to 
the law which controls and makes possible such 
results. This is liberty which never can exist 
except under law. Where there is no law, lib- 
erty is chan to license, and the difference ~ 
you may see in the graceless plunges of the kite 
when the string is broke, in the mad erratics of 
the locomotive when it has left the track, or, 
among men, in the atrocities of a mob, a rebellion 
of slaves, ora mutiny of Sepoys. Law is the builder 
of the world, the conservator and the im of 
society, and right laws never fetter, but free. 
If we are to free the home from many om 4 
which threaten it, if we are to an 
cense which has ] ‘it, iff we are 
to have a true bere, tein eu it, we must 
bring it under law; and the daily intercourse— 
a thing whose influence is never intermitted, & 
thing never to be considered of small moment 
—should have its law. It should be the es- 
tablished purpose of the home to make all inter- 
course between its members—of whatsoever 
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kind it may be—subsidiary, however remotely 
in some ingtances, to the advance of the soul in 
its truest culture, just as it is the object of the 
Christian man to make everything which he 
does in life tend toward one end, an object he 
does not lose sight of in his pleagures any more 
than in his duties. 

What are some of the general laws which 
Will tend to promote a true home intercourse, 
laws whose pressure shall be felt by all every 
day, but only as the pressure of the air is felt, 
as an element of life and freedom? 

I should say, first of all, that without the 
spirit of self-denial a true and improving home 
intercourse is impossible. It is hard enough to 
get along in the ordinary intercourse of life with 
selfish people. They mar every occasion and 
every Scene into which they intrude, and the 
presence in the home circle of a single selfish 
rson, parent or child, breaks up everything 
e harmony and satisfaction. In the home 
relations all selfishness should be abjured, and 
the most scrupulous and painstaking care be 
constantly exercised that in no way self-love in- 
fringe upon or disturb the rights or happiness 
of others. Dante, describing his visit to the 
Infernal Regions, says that written over the 
gateway was an inscription ending with these 
words, “‘ Let him who enters here bid farewell 
to hope.” So over the door-way of each home 
should there be inscribed, ‘“‘ Let him who enters 
here bid farewell to self.” There is no power 
in the home, in its nature or its constitution, 
which can stand against selfishness, whether it 
be the selfishness of all or the selfishness of one. 
Give it every advantage, all that position, cul- 
ture, wealth, may give, yet it is impossible that it 
should resist the benumbing influence of one 
selfish soul. It is blighted so, even as the 
beauty of Eden was blighted by the selfishness 
of Eve. You and I have seen and felt 
this, nay, have we not ourselves been conscious 
that some petty selfish desire of our own has 
struck roughly the delicate home-chords, and 
brought hoarse jangling into the domestic har- 
mony? And are none of us prevailingly sel- 
fish at home, using its sanctity and seclusion 
for the exercise of a spirit we tens not show to 
men? Are there none of us, standing well with 
men for courtly urbanity, before whom home 
cowers, all its doing and its sayings, its 
omissions and its commissions, ordered to meet 
our will or avert our displeasure? Is there no 
father and husband of us all who feels it his pre- 
rogative to have everything at home to suit 
him,—his whim, his comfort, his pleasure, the 
law of all, which anxious wife and timid children 
study and endeavor to satisfy? Is there no one 
of us that meanest of all mean things, a domestic 
tyrant? And are there no children, growing 
into men and women, wearying parental indul- 
gence and taxing parental love, and alienating 


brotherly or sisterly affection, by persisting in 
consulting only for self? Are none of our 
homes desecrated by these grosser forms of sel- 
fishness, or by such as, less offensive in their 
form, are still as baleful in their spirit? Then 
are our homes happy homes, then have we escaped 
that which so largely characterizes the home,— 
an abode which many seem to think was created 
for the fullest exercise and the largest license 
of their own self-will,—but which is, indeed, 
only a home when all self-will is shut out, when 
each has learned those mutual compromises 
which alone make a true living together possi- 
ble. Self-denial should be the first law of the 
home. 

Again; the difficulties in our home intercourse 
spring very much from our ignorance of each 
other. The members of a household should 
therefore become acquainted with each other. 
This is not the unmeaning phrase it may at 
first seem. It is not an uncommon thing to find 
those living together intensely ignorant of each 
other. Whole families grow up in daily contact 
with each other, yet each as ignorant of each as 
if a hemisphere divided them. Have you never 
had a young person come to you and say, “ + 
love to talk with you,—Somehow or other 
cannot say these things to father and mother, 
but you understand me?” Is there not a deal 
of this alienation between the members of a 
household, this lack of home sympathy, which 
sends the’ craving spirit abroad to utter confi- 
dences which ought to be home confidences? It 
seems to be taken for granted by parents and 
brothers and sisters, that, from the fact of shar- 
ing the same blood and dwelling under the same 
roof, they must be acquainted with each other. 
They think it necessary to study the character 
of other men in order to get along with them, 
but they suppose the home requires nothing of 
this. Now the home is a miniature world. 
Within its four walls are brought together the 
widest contrasts in endowment and attainment 
There is every possible diversity in a family,— 
diversity in the degrees of affection; the love of 
a brother for a sister is very unlike that of the 
sister for the brother ; that of the child for the 
mother is very unlike his love fer the father. 
Then there are diversities in character. The ma- 
ture wisdom of the father differs from the tender 
affection of the mother. And among the chil- 
dren one is brave, another timid; one is enthu- 
siastic, another doubting; one is thoughtful, 
another reckless; one overflows with humor, 
another issedate. These and a thousand other 
differences appear ie the family, are not 
accidents, but essen the idea of a family, 
In a family meet every variety of human char- 
acter; the highest possible range of virtue, the 
strongest possible incentive to excellence, brought 
into contrast and contact with almost all modes 
and causes of human disagreement, and these 
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not by any perversion, but by a necessity, of 
which we need to be at all times aware. The 
family of but one sex or one pursuit, with no 
diversity of temper and disposition, is not a 
family. 

It,is strange how little a fact so patent seems 
to be regarded in the intercourse of home life. 
If you were to say toa father, “You do not 
know your child,” he would consider you guilty 
of a most unwarrantable impertinence. Not 
know his own child! what an absurdity. Ab- 
surd as it is, observation and experience both 
assure us that it is very common; and the one 
inflexible law of the house, the one iron demand, 
the one and the same expectation of each and 
all, prove how little those who stand at the head 
understand those placed in their charge. The fact 
about a home which has boys and girls in it is, 
that it is made up of the most diverse material. 
We often amuse ourselves with being surprised 
that there should exisit these family dissimi- 
larities. We say, “Who could suppose they 
were brother and sister?” as if ever since Cain 
killed Abel there had not been in human homes 
every conceivable range and gradation of char- 

gecter ; as if anybody ever did find similarity the 
law of the family. 
(To be continued.) 


EXTRACTS OF LETTERS FROM ONE OF OUR 
FRIENDS NOW TRAVELLING IN EUROPE. 


Paris, 6th mo. 1862. 

We have been much interested in Paris. The 
people seem to be very happy, and we were 
much pleased with the exquisite taste, and the 
good order which is universally observed. If 
you purchase even a cent’s worth of cherries, 
they will be tastefully arranged with gum leaves 
or something to make them look inviting, and 
then handed to you with a grace that is seldom 
seen elsewhere. The same taste is displayed in 
the meat shops, grocery stores, &c. Green 
grasses, leaves and flowers are all arranged to 
form a tasteful contrast with the articles dis- 
played. Where stereoscopic views are for sale, 
they mostly have a range of boxes with the 
— touching the window pane, about the 
eight of a person’s eyes, and a notice is some- 


times appended for persons to take off their hats 
and place their eyes close to the glass. Thus 


many are induced to purchase. I saw a store 
with a galvanic battery so arranged that people 
can receive a shock outside, by resting on the 
brass bar of the window. It is not unusual for 
a crowd of many thousand persons to assemble 
to see a great public parade, and itis wonderful 
how completely successful the police arrange- 
ments are in preventing disorder. A man who 
would hire a chair in front of a crowd, would not 
be allowed to stand upon it, and prevent those 
behind him from having a good view, cr if the 
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requisite number for afl’ omnibus were seated; 
no one would be allowed to get in, and crowd 
the others within by standing or sitting. These 
regulations appear necessary to accommodate a 
population of more than a million pleasure seek- 
ing people. 

The residence of the Emperor is immense. 
It forms a hollow square, and with the garden 
“Rue de Rivole” attached, occupies about 7 
acres. Soldiers are constantly on guard, day 
and night. On the opposite side of the street 
is the Palace Royal, and squares of stores and 
hotels illuminated at night by thousands of gas 
burners. The side-walk is covered by stores, 
projecting over the second story, and supported 
on arches, so that for a long distance, you walk 
under cover. The shop windows are filled with 
articles arranged with the utmost taste, from all 
parts of the globe, but the ride out of this splen- 
did avenue through the “ Bois de Boulogne” or 
great park, far surpassed our expectations. 
Thousands of carriages, pedestrians and horse- 
men from the Emperor to the meanest citizen 
throng this delightful park, in which you ma 
drive for many miles on roads almost as sm 
as a floor. Lakes, with swans, boats, woods, 
waterfalls and fountains are interspersed in 
beautiful taste. 

While riding through the park, our attention 
was attracted by the cry—‘‘ There comes the 
Emperor.” A herald rode in front on a beautiful 
horse at a rapid rate ; then followed an open ba- 
rouche and six horses in which sat Eugenia, 
accompanied by her maid of honor, and a gen 
tleman in front, four servants in livery, two be- 
hind the driver and two behind the Empress, 
6 or 8 outriders dressed in fine buckskin clothes, 
and a barouche following, with other attend- 
ants. In witnessing this display of royalty and 
splendor, I could not but feel thankful that we 
have no such exhibitions in our own democrati¢ 
America. 

We stopped to view the granite monument of 
Luxor, brought in 1833 from Egypt, takes 
from the temple of Thebes, where it was built 
1500 years before Christ. It is said 800 men 
were employed three months to remove it to the 
Nile, and it was brought to Paris, and erected 
on the spot where the guillotine of Robespierre 
formerly stood. It is in a remarkable state 
of preservation. 

The French are said to be devotedly attached 
to Paris, and when you ride out through the 
public grounds and gardens, and then through the 
streets of this wonderful city, and meet thousands 
of people on foot and in elegant equipages, you 
can but wonder where all the people come from, 
and how they can afford the time for so mach 
relaxation. In the garden of the Tuilleries a 
band of musicians, perhaps 100 in number, play 
music for the amusement of the public. 
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London, 6th mo. 1862. 

Since our arrival in England, we have fre- 
mently attended the meetings of Friends. 
ring the time of worship, they are very quiet 
and orderly. There is no “ lolling,” or looking 
about, as is sometimes the case with us. Last 
igge I attended W—— meeting in Lon- 
don. On entering the passage leading to the 
goom, I observed a large printed notice of an 
anti-tobacco meeting to be held in the meeting 
house on “ Friday” evening, at which “ Mr. G.” 
was to preside, and other distinguished Mrs. 
and Esquires were to be present. There were 
probably 300 persons present, among whom were 
several strangers from other meetings. There 
were not more than six or eight of what we call 
plain bonnets in the house, and the various dresses 
struck us as quite peculiar both in style and 
color. The hats of the “ gallery Friends” were 
higher in the crown and narrower in the brim 
than is common in our country, and many of 
those present had large whiskers and mousta- 
ches. One young man who sat near the head 
of the gallery, with a moustache and long beard, 
a rolling collar coat, a gold chain around his 
neck, outside his vest collar, arose to speak, and 
delivered a beautiful discourse, evincing that he 
was a man of education and talent. He dwelt 


largely on justification and sanctification; his 
style was deliberate and impressive, and his 
language correct and epee, and there was 


none of the singing and drawling which some 
of our ministers indulge in. The same Friend 
afterwards appeared in supplication. In the 
same meeting, we had four sermons, and three 
public appearances in prayer. 

We also attended the meeting in M , on 
First-day. The house is large, fronting on the 
street, and we entered through iron gates up a 
flight of stone steps to the lobby of the meeting 
house; the main building is of brick, but the 
front is quite tasteful, and supported by four large 
columns, [ think of the Grecian architecture, 
very much like some of our churches. We ob- 
served the Friends deposited their umbrellas 
and parasols in a long rack, with each apart- 
ment numbered, so as to prevent confusion in 
finding them. 

The meeting house was well filled, and there 
was no restlessness nor turning round to see those 
who came in. There was the same character 
of dress as at the London Meeting, rather more 
plain bonnets and plain coats, but all other parts 
of the dress quite tasteful, both as to color and 
style. At this meeting we had a sermon from 
& woman Friend that was practical. She called 
her hearers away from the love of the world and 
the deceitfulness of riches, to the love of God, 
&ec., and was delivered in a sweet and loving 
manner. 

The “ Evangelical Friends,” as they were 
called, who separated from the Society about 
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the year 1837, and built a chapel in this city, 
have sold the property, and generally connected 
themselves with some one of the churches. 

While at the old town of Ipswich, we were 
kindly introduced by a Friend to the former 
residence of Thomas Clarkson at Playford Hall. 
This ancient residence was beautiful, being an 
old feudal castle surrounded by a moat which 
prevented any approach to the house except by 
a draw-bridge. One of the household showed 
us the rooms which he occupied, the bed on 
which he died, his library and his grave. We 
saw also some of the manuscripts of the author 
of the “ Portraiture of Quakerism,” and heard 
some anecdotes illustrating the calmness of his 
mind at the approach of death. 


————49 9 
THE CONVERSATIONAL VOICE. 


“The comfort and happiness of home and 
home intercourse, let us here say, depend very 
mych upon the kindly and affectional training 
of the voice. Trouble and care and vexation 
will, and must of course, come; but let them 
not creep into our voices. Let only our kindlier 
and happier feelings be vocal in our homes. Let 
them be so if for no other reason for the little 
children’s sake. These sensitive little beings 
are exceedingly susceptible to the tones. Let 
us have consideration for them. They hear so 
much that we have forgotten to hear. For, as 
we advance in years, our life becomes more in- 
terior. We are abstracted from outward scenes 
and sounds. We think, we reflect, we begin 
gradually to deal with the past, as we have 
formerly vividly lived in the present. Our ear 
grows dull to external sound. It is turned in- 
ward and listens chiefly to the echoes of past 
voices. We catch no more the merry laughter 
of children. We hear no more the note of the 
morning bird. The brook that used to prattle 
so gayly to us, rushes by unheeded—we have 
forgotten to hear such things. But little chil- 
dren, remember, sensitively hear them all! 
Mark how at every sound, the young child starts, 
and turns, and listens. And thus, with equal 
sensitiveness, does it catch the tones of human 
voices. How were it possible, therefore, that 
the sharp and hasty word, the fretful and com- 
plaining tone, should not startle and pain, even 
depressg the sensitive little being, whose harp of 
life is so newly and delicately strung : vibrating 
even to the gentle breeze, and thrilling sensitive- 
ly, ever, to the tones of such voices as sweep 
across it. Let us be kind and cheerful spoken, 
then, in our homes.”— Once a month. 


Patrence.—If I were asked what single 
qualification was necessary for one who has the 
care of children, I should say, patience—pa- 
tience with their tempers, patience with their 
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understandings, patience with their progress. 
It is not brilliant parts nor great acquirements 
which are necessary for teachers, but patience, 
to go over first principles again and again ; 
steadily to add a little every day; never to be 
imitated by wilful or accidental hinderance. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 16, 1862. 


The concern for the more liberal and guard- 
ed education of Friends’ children, which has 
heretofore claimed so much space in our edito- 
rial columns, is, we are glad to know, still alive 
in the minds of many Friends. The conference 
held in this city, during the time of our late 
Yearly Meeting, appointed a committee to have 
charge. of the subject, and in conjunction with 
those interested in New York and Baltimore to 
endeavor to mature the project of a High 
School, and to obtain the necessary subscriptions 
for its establishment. What was done at the 
time of the Yearly Meeting of New York has 
already been made public, and we learn that 
the subscription has been carried still further 


since, so that there is every encouragement to 
believe that the full proportion of the required 
_ funds will be subscribed in that city and its 


vicinity. The intensely hot weather of the 
past two mouths, with the general distribution 
of our citizens into the surrounding country, and 
the active operations among the farmers in har- 
vesting their crops, have postponed the prose- 
cution of the business till quite recently. 

At a meeting of the committee held on the 
8th inst. it was agreed to commence a series of 
conferences in Friends’ neighborhoods in the 
country, at which members of the committee will 
attend, explain the proposed plan, and endeavor 
to awaken among parents and others an in- 
creased interest in the highly important subject 
of education. The conferences which have 
been already appointed are announced in 
another column, and it is especially desired that 
every one within reach of the places named will 
endeavor to attend, as well as to notify others 
likely to take an interest in the movement. 

The General Conference of Friends of this 
Yearly Meeting, on the subject, stands ad- 
journéd to meet at Race Street Meeting House 
on the 12th of 9th month at 3 o’clock inthe 
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afternoon, at which time it was originally de- 
signed to have the subscription papers returned, 
and an effort made to organize the association, 
but the constitution prepared by a joint com- 
mittee from Philadelphia and New York, on 
which the present movement is based, provides 
for the first annual meeting to be held in this 
city on the 2nd of the Twelfth month. The 
necessity of securing the subscriptions during 
the ensuing four weeks is thus obviated, and a 
term of three months secured in which to can- 
vass the whole Yearly Meeting for subscriptions. 
We hope this may be thoroughly done; where- 
ever itis practicable and promises good results, the 
neighborhood should be summoned to a meet 
ing at which some of the earnest friends of the 
measure should urge its claim ; and where such 
a meeting would not probably prove advantage- 
ous, the circulars and subscription papers pre- 
pared by the committee, and which may be ob- 
tained of Edward Parrish, Clerk, 800 Archstreet, 
Philadelphia, should be placed in the hands of 
every Friend who has the means to become a 
shareholder. 


RECREATION—EMPLOYMENT.—Thatis a mis- 
taken idea of recreation which associates it with 
absence from employment. Nothing is more. 
tiresome or more destitute of enjoyment than 
having nothing todo. It isin variety of em- 
ployment that we find the best recreation. The 
business man, accustomed to daily activity of 
body and mind, when removed to the quiet re- 
tirement of country life, soon becomes tired, and 
longs to be back again among his merchandize ; 
the farmer, translated from his broad acres to 
within the city walls, or to the watering place 
occupied exclusively ‘by pleasure seekers, soon 
turns his thoughts back again with pleasant an- 
ticipations of a renewal of his accustomed pur- 
suits. Thisis a natural instinct; we all need to 
be occupied with something, and as we but sel- 
dom possess an aptitude for more than one pur- 
suit, we soon tire when removed from it. 

This misfortune, for such we must regard any 
circumstance confining our activities to a single 
line of effort, arises from a want of cultivating 
proper habits of physical and intellectual activi- 
ty. We grow too indifferent to everything be- 
side our familiar pursuits. We think too 
much of our own things, regardless of the things 
of another. Those who have abundance of this 
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world’s goods are often limited in their useful- 
ness from this narrowness of sphere. Their be- 
nevolence is confined to objects immediately 
surrounding them, and is frequently not drawn 
forth as it should be because of a sluggishness 
of mind, rather than from any undue love of 
money. It is desirable for every young person 
to cultivate a disposition to enter into a variety 
of useful engagements. 

All may find opprtunities for employment in 
the various public charities abounding in every 
community, which, while they furnish variety 
to the daily routine of labor are, in the highest 
sense, a recreation from its fatigues. In the 
study of the works of the Creator, every where 
surrounding us, we have anqgther and delightful 
recreation, which brings into exercise powers 
which would else be dormant, and relaxes the 
tension incident to a life of care and responsi- 
bility. Every created object bears evidence of 
the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, and 
he who is not blind to nature’s teachings may 
learn a daily lesson from the rocks he treads 
upon, the plants that spread their flowers and 
foliage upon the landscape, the innumerable 
tenants of the air, the water and the soil, and 
above all, the stars that nightly spangle the 
heavens,—the study of these, while it enlarges 
our conceptions of the Creator, furnishes us the 
most rational occupation of the time set apart 
for recreation. 


Specrat Notice.—By appointment of the 
Acting Committee appointed at the Conference 
held during the week of our late Yearly Meet- 
ing, on the subject of providing increased fa- 
cilities for the liberal and guarded education of 
Friends’ children, the following conferences 
have been appointed on the subject. 

At West Chester, on 6th day, the 22d instant, 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. ° 

At London Grove, on 7th day, the 23d inst., 
at 10 o’clock, A. M. 

At Mount Holly, N. J., 7th day, the 30th 
inst., at 2 o’clock, P. M. 

At Salem, 6th day, the 5th of 9th mo., at 7 
clock, P. M. 

Friends and others in the neighborhoods 
named are cordially invited to attend these 
meetings. It is expected that members of the 
Committee will be in attendance to explain the 
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object in view, the details of the organization 
and condition of membership, and to participitate 
in a general discussion of the scheme. 


We reply to the enquiry of J. N. Unquestion- 
ably it would. 


Exrata.—lIn the article under the head “ Our Coal 
Formation,” in our issue of 5th month 10th, there 
occur the following errors and omissions, which 
require to be noted to make the article complete : 

In 1st paragraph, 24th line, instead of “ vegetables,” 
read vegetation. 

In 2d paragraph, 23d line, instead of “their,” read 
thin. : 

In 11th paragraph, 15th line, instead of “ then,” 
read there. Ss - 

In 12th paragraph, 6th line, instead of “things,” 
read springs. 

In 6th paragraph, 7th line, after “ annual deposits,” 
insert the words “from the inland waters, which ac- 
counts for the frequent alternating association of 
marine and fresh water deposits in coal beds,” (in 
place of the last two lines, as printed.”) 

a_i, 

Disp, at his residence in West Chester Co., N. Y. 
7th mo. 27th, 1862, Lewis P. Hunt, in the 66th year 
of his age, a member and diligent attender of Chap- 
paqua Monthly Meeting. He was aware of the ap- 


proach of death, and left with his family much ex- 
cellent advice. 


——, at the residence of her father in Austerlitz, 
Columbia Co., N. Y., on the 1st inst., of consumption, 
Harriet M. Rosrson, daughter of Henry and Mary 
M. Robinson, in the 34th year of her age. 

In the removal of this estimable and virtuous 
young woman, not only the loved parents, brothers 
and sisters, but a large circle of friends and acquaint- 
ances have sustained a loss that will be sensibly 
felt. She was kind, affectionate and amiable in her 
disposition, and so lived that when the summons 
came that foretold approaching dissolution, she could 
then hopefully and cheerfully say, “ between me and 
the future no cloud intervenes—I am ready.” With 
such evidence we are prepared to believe that she 
has gone to a mansion of rest and peace prepared for 
redeemed spirits such as hers. 


—, on the 8th of 7th mo., 1862, Resecca C., 
daughter of Daniel G. and Maria H. Banks, of Roslyn, 
Queen’s Co., Long Island, aged 1 year and 3 months. 


—_—_—_— ~~ 


‘“~HE LAND AND THE BOOK.” 
(Continued from page 347.) 
THE DOVE. 


I have directed Salim to take a guide and go 
across the country to Kefr Bur’iam, where we 
are to spend the coming night. We will make 
a detour to the south, and visit Safed. Our 
route lies along the base of these cliffs, and we 
shall soon descend into the Muaddumiyeh, one 
of the wildest wadies of Naphtali. It comes 
down from Jish, and, indeed, from far above 





and beyond it westward, and its terrible cliffs 
are full of caves and crevices, the favorite home 
of hawks and eagles. And there goes a flock 
of stout, compact, iron-gray pigeons, flying as a 
cloud, and as doves to their windows.* 

Is this the dove, and these clefts in the rock 
the windows referred to by the prophet? 

The Hebrew word is the general name for 
the Columba family, of which there are many 
varieties in this country. Ezekiel, speaking of 
the destruction of the Jews, says, They that es- 
cape of them shall be on the mountains like 
doves of the valleys,t or, as it should be, I 
think, the heighés or lofty cliffs. The doves do 
not ordinarily fly in “clouds,” but this variety 
does ; and supposing pigeons, and not turtle- 
doves to be intended, we have before us both 
the windows and the clouds which suggested 
the figures of the text. When traveling in the 
north of Syria many years ago, I noticed in cer- 
tain villages tall square buildings without roofs, 
whose walls were pierced inside by numberless 
pigeon-holes.. In these nestled and bred thou- 
sands of these birds. They are very strong, 
swift of wing, and extremely wild. Their for- 
aging excursions extend many miles in every 
direction, and it is curious to notice them re- 
turning to their “ windows ” like bees to their 
hives, or like clouds pouring over a sharp ridge 
into the deep wady below. I then supposed it 
was to such pigeon-houses full of windows that 


Isaiah referred, and it may have been so, but I 


have never seen them in Palestine. Perhaps 
the pigeons would not occupy them in this re- 
gion, as there are in all directions natural win- 
dows in lofty cliffs where they can find a safer 
and more congenial home. 

This would agree with their habits, as implied 
in Jeremiah’s exhortation to Moab: O! ye that 
dwell in Moab, leave the cities and dwell in the 
rock, and be like the dove that maketh her 
nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth.{ Both 
i Ezekiel speak of the mourning of the 

es. 
~ Is there any thing peculiar in their note in 
this country ? 

It is always mournful. The reference is to 
the turtle-dove, I suppose. Their low sad plaint 
may be heard all day long at certain seasons in 
the olive-groves, and in the solitary and shady 
valleys among these mountains ; I have, how- 
ever, been more affected by it in the vast orch- 
ards round Damascus than any where else—so 
subdued, so very sorrowful among the trees, 
where the air sighs softly, and little rills roll 
their melting murmurs down the flowery aisles. 
These birds can never be tamed. Confined in 
@ cage, they droop, and, like Cowper, sigh for 
**A lodge in some vast wilderness—some boundless 

- contiguity of shade ;” 


* Isa. Ix. 8. 


+ Ezek. vii. 16: 
fJer. xlviii. 28. _—||Isa. lix. 11, and Ezek. vii. 16. 
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and no sooner are they set at ae they 
flee as a bird to their mountains.* vid refers 
to their habits in this respect when his heart 
was sore pained within him: O that I had wings 
like a dove, for then would I fly away and be 
at rest. Lo, then would I wander far off and 
remain in the wilderness.t And there you will 
meet these timid birds far away from the haunts 
of cruel hunters, of whose society they are pe- 
culiarly suspicious. 

To what does Nahum allude when he says, 
And Huzzab shall be led away captive; she 
shall be brought up, and her maids shall lead 
her as with the voice of doves, tabering on their 
breasts? 

The prophet is probably not responsible for all 
this English; but I suppose that Huzzab is an- 
other name for Nineveh ; who was to go into capti- 
vity, led by her maigens tabering on their breasts 
as doves do, for it was the mourners, and not 
the doves, who tabered; there is foundation, 
however, in the manners of our bird for the 
comparison. When about to utter their plain- 
tive moan, they inflate the throat and throw it 
forward until the neck rests upon the bosom. 

David speaks of a dove whose wings were 
covered with silver, and her feathers with yel- 
low gold.|| I have seen none that could have 
suggested these comparisons. 

He refers toa kind found at Damascus, whose 
feathers, all except the wings, are cere 
yellow as gold; they are very small, and kept 
in cages. I have often had them in my house, 
but their note is so very sad that I could not 
endure it; besides, they keep it up by night as 
well as by day. Nothing can exceed the plain-§ 
tiveness of their midnight lamentations. 

Solomon repeatedly mentions the eyes of the 
dove. Behold, thou art fair, my love; thou 
hast doves’ eyes.§ And again: Thou hast 
doves’ eyes within thy locks, which (singular 
enough!) are as a flock of goats that appear 
from Mount Gilead.§ That is, her locks (not 
the doves’ eyes) were jet glossy black, like the 
Syrian goats; but all Oriental poets are fond of 
doves’s eyes, The bride also repeats the com- 
pliment to her beloved, and even exaggerates 
it: His eyes are as the eyes of doves, by the 
rivers of waters, washed with milk, and fitly 
set.** There is a luxurious, delicious haze and 
indistinctness about such poetic extravagances 


-which captivate the Oriental imagination. Nor 


is the comparison wholly extravagant. Doves 
delight in clear water-brooks, and often bathe 
in them; and then their liquid, loving eyes, 
“fitly set” within a border of softest skyey 
blue, do look as though just washed in trans- 
parent milk. 


Seen ea gE EEE Ean pS 


*Ps. xi. 1. TPs. lv. 6, 7. {Nah. ii. 7. 
Ps, Ixviii. 13. 2 Song. i. 15. 
Song iv. 1. ** Song. 12. 
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To the millions who devoutly sing of the 


“ Heavenly Dove, 
* With all its quickening powers,” 
no other symbol either in or out of the Bible 
suggests so much precious instruction and 
spiritual comfort as this sweet bird of ours. 
Pare and gentle, meek, loving, and faithful, 
the appropriate emblem of that Holy Spirit that 
descended from the opened heavens upon our 
blessed Lord at his baptism. <i. aa, 

Where and what is this Alma? I never met 
the name in all my reading. 

It is a small hamlet on the top of the Ladder 
of Tyre, about five miles from the shore at Ras 
en Nakira, and is the only inhabited village on 
that part of the Ladder; but every hill-top 
around it has a name and a ruin, some of 
which were cities not villages. 

It is a singular fact that these old sites are 
now appropriated by fragments of Arab tribes, 
who pitch their black tents among the trees 
and bushes which have overgrown the ruins. 
Whenever you see a clump of large oaks, you 
may be sure that there stood a city, and there, 
too, is the Bedawin’s tent. These Arabs cul- 
tivate the soil, and pay taxes like other citizens, 
and are therefore disowned and held in con- 
tempt by the regular sons of the Desert; nor 
will they intermarry with those degenerate clans 
who choose to gain their bread by honest in- 
dustry. But, then, these outcasts from the true 
Arab aristocracy have their own scale of nobili- 
ye and would seorn to give their daughters to 

ose miserable wretches who dwell in houses, 
and follow the ways and avocations of civiliza- 
tion. What a bundle of absurdities and con- 
tradictions is man! These Arabs live in squalid 
poverty and inexpressible filth, and yet are 
prouder than Jupiter. One night, while keep- 
ing a bright look out for my own integrity, 
having cows on two sides of me, goats and 
sheep all around, and fowls overhead, I was 
greatly amused by the complaints of my host 
against the filthy Arabs. ‘The beasts,” said 
he—ma byarifu jins en nudéfy—* don’t know 
anything about cleanliness!” Such testimony, 
person, place, and circumstances considered, 
was irresistible. I devoutly believed him. 

But we may learn something from these tent- 
dwelling tillers of the soil, poor and despised 
though they be. My travelling companion 
over this region on a former occasion suggested 


that they offer an example of a custom among. 


the agricultural population of the Jews, from 
which came the familiar proverb, To your tents, 
Q Israel ;* and perhaps the constant reference 
to dwelling in tents long after they had been 
settled permanently in Palestine may have been 
founded on fact. Daher Abud, for many years 
a traveling doctor among the Arab tribes east 


*Kings xii. 16, 


of the Jordan, tells me that the population, even 
of such considerable towns as Salt and Kerak, 
pitch tents out in the country, and there spend 
their summers. He supposes that this was al- 
ways customary to a considerable extent, nor is it 
improbable. The ancestors of the Jews all 
dwelt in tents, and during the forty years im- 
mediately preceding their entrance into Pales- 
tine the whole nation lived in them; and it is 
extremely probable that many clung to their 
ancient manners, and spent most of their time 
in “tabernacles.” In fact, the peasants in the 
south of Palestine do thus spend their summers 
to this day, and, were I an Arab farmer, I 
would do the same. Most gladly would I es- 
cape from the village, with its crowded honses, 
filthy within, and invested without by all the 
abominations which man and beast can congre- 
gate, to the bright sun, and joyous groves, and 
sweet air of the open country. Nor are houses 
nece to the farmer in this delightful cli- 
mate. Isaac dwelt in tents, and yet he sowed 
in the land, and received in the same year a 
hundred fold ;* and I know no reason why many 
of his descendants might not have been tent- 
dwelling tillers of the soil. 

May not we infer with certainty, from this 
and other passages in the history of the patri- 
archs, that they were not mere Bedawin wan- 
derers like those who now ocupy the eastern de- 
serts ? 

And curse the country by their animal ineur- 
sions? Most certainly. Such representations 
are mere gratuitous sation The Biblical 
triarchs had large herds of cattle, which genuine 
Bedawins have not; they tilled the ground, 
which these robbers never do; and they accom- 
modated themselves, without difficulty or re- 
luctance, to town and city when necessary, 
which wild Arabs can not endure. From the 
first there was a sort of mixture of pastoral and 
city life in that age and in this climate altogether 
consistent with a fair degree of civilization _ 


refinement. 
(To be continued.) 


—________ +. 
From the Anti-Slavery Standard. 
EMANCIPATION IN JAMAICA. 


Was iT «a Fartugne? OR was IT A success? 


To the Editor of the Moravian. 

Since my recent arrival in this my native land, 
from the island of Jamaica, where I spent up- 
wards of eighteen years as a minister of the gos- 
pel of the Moravian Church, many inquiries 
have been made of me in reference to the con- 
dition of that part of the population of Jamaica, 
who formerly were held in bondage, and by an 
act of the British Parliament were emancipated, 
on August Ist, 1838. 


*Gen. xxvi. 12. 
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T have observed that many erroneous opin- 
ions are prevalent among my countrymen here, 
based upon grievous misrepresentations, made 
by persons visiting Jamaica for a short time, 
and while there associating principally with a 
class of men, who at heart are inimical to the 
welfare of the emancipated negro, and from whom 
they received their impressions; and that the 
idea seems to have gained ground, that the eman- 
cipation of the slave, and the abolition of sla- 
very in the British Colonies, have proved a fail- 
ure. 

Feeling persuaded that in the present crisis 
of our beloved country, it is of importance that 
the truth should be as widely circulated as pos- 
sible; and having been requested by some 
friends to aid in promulgating facts in’ connec- 
tion with the question at issue, I gladly do so. 

If the question be: Have the emancipation of 
the slave, and the abolition of slavery in Jamai- 
ca, been a failure ora success? I unhesitating- 
ly reply, they have been a decided success; and 
promise fair to answer the most sanguine expec- 
tations of the benevolent and philanthropic men, 
such as Wilberforce and Buxton, who took the 
initiatory part in these humane measures. 

It was but natural, and to be expected, that 
they who held the slaves as their property, 
would not be the persons directly benefitted ; 
notwithstanding the compensations given by the 
British government. But I do not apprehend 
this to have been the only point had in view; 
the prime motive was to exercise justice towards 
-_ and righteous dealings in the sight of 


I regret that I have not all the statistics at 
hand, which I would desire to lay before the 
public ; yet such as I have, with other informa- 
tion, may nevertheless be new, and prove inter- 
esting to some. 

The subject of emancipation had for many 

been before the British Parliament, and 
was often the theme of conversation at the din- 
‘@eF table of the Jamaica planter. The servants 
“Wi attendance (of whom there were usually a 


)98e* numiber) were eager although silent hearers of 


the remarks made and of the exciting discussions 
upon the subject ; and communicated what the 
overheard to their fellow-slaves. Thus the belief 
gained ground among them, that government 
had already freed them, but that the boon was 
withheld by their masters. They determined 
to secure the supposed gift; and this attempt 
resulted in the insurrection which took place at 
the close of the year 1832, and the beginning of 
1833. This insurrection was the means of ex- 
pediting measures for emancipation, and it was 
then that an act passed Parliament, requiring an 
apprenticeship of four years, preparatory to full 
emancipation ; the latter to take place on Au- 
gust 1, 1838. During the period of the appren- 
ticeship, the slave was required to labor four 


days of ten hours each per week, for his mas- 
ter; and the remaining part of the time he could 
by taskwork or otherwise devote to his own ad- 
vantage. This was upon the whole : wise mea- 
sure, serving the double purpose o guarding 
against um of liberty through idlenegs ; an 
of furnishing the negroes an opportunity to ob- 
tain means wherewith to purchase land, and 
erect dwellings for themselves, when emanci 
ted. Facilities for doing so were afforded 
the sale of properties, the cultivation of which 
had been partially abandoned; and were then 
purchased in small lots by the emancipated 
slaves. In consequence thereof much, of the 
labor of the negro was withdrawn from the lar. 
ger properties and plantations, and bestowed by 
them upon their own small freeholds; and as a 
natural consequence the exports of the staple 
produce of the island suffered for aiime. We 
are glad to observe that there is a gradual im- 
eh in this respect ; and we cherish the _ 

ope that, in a few years hence, the exports. 
from Jamaica will compare favorably with those 
of former years. 

It is a fact not generally known that a very 
considerable proportion of the present exports 
are raised by the negroes upon their freeholds, 
Thus the main part of coffee, and nearly all the 

inger, and a considerable quantity of pimento, 
is produced by them, and disposed of to the 
storekeepers throughout the island. They find 
themselves better remunerated for their labor in 
this way than if they expended it upon the pro- 
perties of others, at the low rate of wages (about 
twenty-five cents per day), as ordinarily paid.. 
It is owing to this fact that the planters have 
had to resort to the importation of Coolies from 
the East Indies and China, to procure laborers 
for their estates, and not to the asserted indo- 
lence of the negroes. The latter have, for the 
most part, removed from the estates or planta- 
tions, and live upon their own lands—the ma- 
jority owning from five to ten acres, and some 
of them as many as thirty to fifty acres of land. 
It is pleasing to observe the improvement in 
the dwellings erected by themselves, when com- 
pared to the wretched hovels furnished them in 


y | the days of slavery, or the miserable accommo- 


dations of the present day offered to the Coolies. 

We are bold to assert that the peasantry of 
Jamaica, considering the short period of their, 
existence as a free people, will compare favora- 
bly with the peasantry of other nations. We 
are ready to admit that there is yet much room 
for progress, and that we find lhiabits and prac- 
tices still prevailing, bearing traces of their for- 
mer degraded condition when slaves ; but it can- 
not be reasonably expected that one generation 
should suffice to raise them from the lowest de- 
of degradation to the highest point in ciyil- 
ization. All things considered, we have every 
reason to thank God, and take courage. 
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FRIENDS’ INPRELLEGENCER. 


By the act of Emancipation, all the rights 
and privileges of a British subject were be- 
stowed, without any reservation, upon the eman- 
cipated negro. The fears entertained by some 
that such privileges would be abused have proved 

undless ; on the contrary, they have had the 
effect of stimulating him to exertion to approve 
himself worthy of them. I can speak from per- 
sonal observation, and attest that our negroes in 
Jamaica show all deference to the white man, 
and continue to regard his superiority over 
themselves, wherever the white man has main- 
tained the integrity of his character and posi- 
tion as such. 

We have, at the present time, a number of 
colored. men filling honorable and responsible 
situations. We have them holding commissions 
as Justices of the Peace; as Vestrymen; as 
members of the House of Assembly, the legis- 
lative a of the island. The present Speaker 
of the House of Assembly, the Hon. Edward 
Jordan, C. B., is a colored man (of fair complex- 
ion), and he is likewise Mayor of the city of 
Kingston. The present Attorney-General for 
Jamaica is also a colored man, and a number 
more of the legal yrofession of minor reputation. 
One of the chief medical practitioners in Jamai- 
caisacolored man. We also have a number 
of colored men filling the sacred office of Minis- 
ters of the Gospel, employed by various denom- 
inations of the Christian Church. These are 
facts which can be fully substantiated, and 
should have weight in the mind of every un- 
prejudiced person; proving that the colored 
race posesses the natural ability to attain an 
honorable position in the family of mankind. 

Much abuse has been heaped upon the negro 
race; and even the want of natural affection for 
their offspring has been laid to their charge. 
Thus, for instance, it was continually asserted 
that the colored population Jamaica was yearly 
decreasing since the time of emancipation, be- 
cause of the alleged indifference on the part of 
parents to the health of their children. The 
census of 1861 clearly proved the falsehood of 
this assertion. The former census was taken in 
1844 ; and after an interval of seventeen years, 













the result was as follows : 
Total population in 1844—377,433. 
According to the census of 1861 : 
RN cieckcns ites sii ccnnceabacadeddeieascadnuiunens 13,816 
Colored (or Mulattoes).........ccseseeseeeeeeees 81,065 
ant nalibseabildidaaticAdinnepalatadaliiniais 346,383 
Total population ......s0.ssersserereeseeees 441,264 
The above shows a clear increase in seven- 
teen years of 63,831. 


This increase would have yet been ter, 
but for the extraordinary a catised by 


the ravages of the cholera and small-pox within} 


the period of the two censuses ; the former alone 
sweeping off 40,000 of the population. within 


one year. The late census ‘also showéd that * 
there were then 115,000 children between the 

ages of two and ten years. Of the entire popu 

lation, it was ascertained that 80,724 are able to 

read, and 50,726 able to read and write. In ° 

this connection, it must be remembered that 

about one-half of the present population were 

born in the time of slavery, and had not the fa- 

cilities for education afforded them which the 

present rising generation enjoys. 


May 29th, 1862. 


“* For now is your salvation nearer then when ye Believed.” 
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DRAWING NEARER. 














Nearer? yes! we feel it not 
Mid the rushing of the strife, 
As we mourned our changeful lot, . 
Toiled beneath our shadowed life, 
By each step our worn feet trod 
We were drawing near to God. 


‘When the day was all withdrawn, 
And we walked in tenfold night; 
When we panted for the dawn 
Of the ever-blessed Light ; 
In those hours of darkness dim 
We were drawing near to Him. 


When beneath the sudden stroke 
All our joys of life went down; 
When our best beloved broke 
Earthly bonds to take their crown, 
By the upward path they trod 
Nearer drew we to our God. 


In those days of bitter woe, 

When we saw their smile no more ; 
When our hearts were bleeding slow, 
Stricken, stricken—O how sore ! 
While we lay beneath the rod 
We were nearer to our God. 




























































































When upon our lifted eye . 
Gleamed a vision of our home ; 
When we saw the glory high, 
Flooding all that spotless dome; . 
In that hour of raptured sight © “jo. 
Pressed we nearer our delight. . . 


Through the long and vanished years, © 
Doubting, struggling, and depressed, ~~ 
Shrouded with their mists of tears, i oe 
We were passing to our rest ; . 
Tempest-tossed and current-driven, 
Ever drawing nearer heaven. 
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“WATCH THOU IN ALL THINGS.” 


Be patient—life is very brief; 
It passes quickly by, 
And if it prove a troubled scene, %. 
Beneath a stormy sky, 6"* 
It is but like a shaded night, 
That brings a morn of radiance bright. 


Be hopeful—cheerful faith will bring 
A living joy to thee, 
And make thy life a hymn,of praise, 
From doubt and murmurs free : 
Whilst, like the sunbeam, wilt bless, 
And bring to others happiness, 
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Be prayerful—ask, and thou wilthave 

Strength equal to thy day; me 

Prayer clasps the hand that guides the world ; 
O make it then thy stay ! 

Ask largely, and thy God will be 

A kingly giver unto thee 


Be ready—many fall around; ite 
Our loved ones disappear ; , 


We know not when our call may e, 
Nor should we wait ingear we 3 

If ready, wean calmly rest, ~ # 

Living or dying, we are blest, ~ 
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INSECTS UPON SHADE: TREES. 


To the Select Council 


The following communication upon insects 
which injure shade trees, has been sent to 
Councils, by Dr. Joseph Leidy, Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 
1302 Firzert Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1862. } 
of Philadelphia: 

Gentitemen: You have done me the honor 
to invite me to give to the Councils of the 
city such information as I may possess in re- 
gard to the insects which injure our shade trees. 

I shall be most happy to communicate to our 
respected Councils any knowledge I may have 
on this or_other subjects which may be consid- 
ered tobe of utility to my fellow-citizens. 

Thé shade trees of the city contribute to its 
beauty, its health, and apparent cleanliness ; 
and no reasonable pains nor expense should be 
spared to preserve them. The Silver Maple is 
cultivated too much, to the exclusion’ of other 
trees} as. it is one of the most liable to the dep- 
redations of insects. The Sugar Maple, Red 
Maple, Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, American 
Linden, Silver ree, &c., should be more fre- 
quently employed. The Ailanthus, notwith- 
standing its offensive odor during the flowering 
season, is an important shade tree, on account 
of its comparative freedom from the attack of 
insects. Introduced here and there to break 
the series of Maples-along the streets, it would 
tend to retard the distribution, and in a meas- 
ure to restrict the ravages of the canker-worm 
and other insets. 

Naturally, birds are most important agents 
in preventing an. undue increase of insect life. 

“Inecities, the conditiong in general are unfavor- 
able to theif eifistence, though for a limited ex- 
tent ¢hé@y might be induced to take up their 


“= 


abode with us. A friend, who has devoted 
much observation to their habits; informs me 
that the want of easy and undisturbed access to 
water in some degree prevents them from living 
in our public squares. To remedy the defect, 
he proposes to introduce into the latter, in con- 
venient positions, shallowbasins, cr rr with 
water from a‘ttydrant, the whole to be enclosed 
in groups of shrubbery. -This is an excellent 
suggestion, easy of accomplishment, and wor 
thy of trial. The groups of shrubbery would 
present. an additional advantage; by breaking 


.the monotony and restricting the view of even 
| grounds, they would enhance the beautyand’ 


increase the apparent extent of the mee 

The squirrels have been accused of indirect 
ly favoring the increase of insects, by driving 
away birds. This is a mistake, as the canker. 
worms were just as bad upon the lindens, before 
the introduction of the squirrels into the squares 
as they are now upon the maples. 

_ As a general measare, to moderate the depres # 
dation of insects, I would recommend an occa 
sional examination of the trees. The trunks” 
and larger branches should be swept witha 
stiff brush, so as to remove adherent insects; 
cocoons, and eggs. Places on the trunk whete 
the bark has been destroyed and the wood ex: 
posed, form convenient concealment to insects, ” 
and should be cleaned. The surroundings off” 
the trees, also, as the #pee-boxes, fences, &., » 
should. be swept and the ggllécted debris should 
be destroyed. Dead andéurled-up leaves, often 
spun together with the webs of inseets, should © 
be shaken from the trees by means of poles. 

I would further recommend the introduction 
into our public squares of a few turkeys, guinea 
fowls, and chickens, which destroy all insects 
which come within their reach. 

The more destructive insects of our shade 
trees which I have noticed are the canker-worm; ~ 
the scale-bug, the tufted caterpillar, the sack — 
bearer, and the borer. “4 

1. The common canker-worm, span-wormy 
or measurer, I apprehend will prove tobes 
nuisance difficult to remove. The insect bela 
to’the same family as the canker-worms, whi¢ 
have proved very destructive to fruit and shade | 
trees in New England, but it is a member of 8 
different genus. It is figured by the German 
entomologist Hubner under the name of Euda- 
limia subsignoria.~ The young worms appear 
shortly after the putting forth of the leaves of 
the silver maple, which —— to be the fa 
vorite food of the insect, though it does not des- 
pise other trees. The worms grow until about 
the middle of June, when they enclose them- 
selves in a cocoon of coarse lacework, which 
the Pestruct among the debris of the leaves 
mhioh served them as food, at the ends of the © 

hes, in the interstices of the bark on the’. 
trunk or upon the tree boxes, neighboring rail- 




















od ings, fences, &c. Within the cocoons, the 
ne worms undergo. transformation into a grayish 
to pupa, about half an inch in length. The pupa 
1g remains quiescent until the end of June or the 
rt, beginning of July, when a white moth or miller 
n+ ‘emerges, which may be seen in the dusk of the | E 
th evening, flickering aetively among the boughs of | i 
ed the trees. The female deposits | eggs, which 
nt at first are of a green color, but subsequently 
re agsume an olive brown hue, in patches on the 
ld limbs and twigs, where ‘they remain until the 
ag succeeding spring, to furnish new colonies of 
en worms. 

nd® @ *: Of the many canker-worms produced, the 


terfumber are destroyed in various ways. 
Gold weather and rains kill a great many. As 
they let themselves down by a silken thread, 
upon any slight disturbance many fall to the 
und and are liable to be crushed. They suf- 
fer most, however, from the attack of several 
cies of Ichneumon. This is a genus of ac- 
re) FMP tive, wasp-like insects, which pierce the canker- 
worms and deposit in their interior an egg. 
From the latter is hatched a maggot, which 


a feeds on the internal parts of the capker-worms. 
ts, Many of these survive the pupa condition, but 
te mi of the moth there emerges a bright Ich- 
x neumon, ready to pursue the career of its pa- 
ts, "rent in destroying noxious insects. 
oft Be regard to the means of destroying our 
., jm canker-worms, several ose which have been 
ald resorted to for thea jon of others of the 
en family will prove eq effectual. Infusion 
uld — @ of tobacco stems, or a solution of whale-oil soap 
, squirted on the trees, will kill the worms with- 
on out injuring the foliage, especially in May, 
nee while the worms are young and tender. As 
cts these articles may be too expensive for general 
application, it would be worth while to try a 
de | weak solution of mineral prism, as I have been 
m; @ informed by an acquaintance that in this man- 
ck: ner he succeeded in getting rid of insects upon 
4] Behis trees without injuring the foliage in the 
rm, ightest degree. 
ea ‘ jng the boughs with a pole will dislodge 


f 3 regaining their position among the foliage by 
san © «~means of a tar collar, or an oil-trough collar en- 
da- circling the trunk. 

ear After the worms have passed into the pupa 
3s of condition, the webs and debris of leaves spun 
fa- together, and often concealing many insects, 







em- from about the second week to the end of June, 
‘ich the trunks’ of the trees and the neighboring 
ves tree-boxes, railings, and fences, a in- 
the ‘J dustriously cleaned of all adherent cdcooné, 


, and webs, and the material collected sh: 
burned or stalded. 


FRIENDS’ preggo: 


and chiekens are very useful in d 






















many of the worms, which then let themselves 
down by a thread, when they may be knocked 
off and crushed ; or they may be prevented from 


should be shaken from the trees, collected to- 
gether and.destroyed. During this period also, 


Turkeys, guinea fowls, 


- ¥t 





sects. They not only eat the canker-worms ‘ 
but search industriously after ‘their pupa and 
moths. A few of — fowls prune ea into , 
the public res would prove of greatservice. + 4 
; siuevels would be useful by disturb- 
ging the worms, and thus bring 
reach of the fowls. es 
-bug, coceus aceris, though not © 
. i canker-worm, isymeverthe- 
Anjurious insect to the silver maple. It 
belong to the same genus as the Cochineal, so 
well known for its valuable red coloring matter. 
The scale-insects are conspicuously noticedpih 
May and June, adherent to the under sides of 
the branches of the maples, as white masses al- 
most the size of peas, each surmounted with a 
brown scale. - The latter is‘the female; with her 
proboscis inserted into the bark, and her abdo- 
men tilted up by a mass of eggs enveloped in a 
cottony substance. The youngemerge from the 
eggs during the summer, and wander among 
the branches. They finally fix themselves upon 
the latter, insert their proboscis through the 
bark, and thus remain, without changing their. 
position, until the following year, when the 
develop the masses of eggs as above apattenall 

When numerous, these insects exhaust the ‘ 
tree by depriving it of its juices. They are + * 
readily removed by means of a stiff brush at- af 
tached toa pole. This should be done in May 
or June, and is easily accomplished, for the in- 
sects congregate mainly on the under sides of 
the longer branches, ant they can be readily 
reached. 

8. The tufted caterpillar, or vaperer moth, 
belonging to the genus Orgyia, is observed on 
most shade trees, fruit trees, and rose bushes 
during the summer months. The caterpillar is 
yellow and hairy, with two long, black, pencils 
diverging from the first ring back of the hee 
and a single brownish pencil projecting 
the eleventh ring. The fourth to the seventh 
rings are furnished on the back, each with a 
short, dense, yellow tuft. The head is redjand 
there are two bright-red spots on the ninth and 
tenth rings. 

This caterpillar formerly proved quite des- 
tructive to the foliage of many of our shade- 
trees, but in later years its numbers have been 
comparatively small. After reaching its fall 
growth it descends upon the trunk, where it 
remains, or it proceeds to somie neighboring 
fence, tree-box, &c., and constructs its cocoon. ’ 
This it does by detaching the hairs of its body, . 
and spinning them together with silk. The 
moth escapes from the cocoon in about ten days 
ortwo weeks. The female is wingless, and lays 
her‘eggs upon her cocoon, protecting them with 
‘white frothy substance. © 

The cocoons of this insect @bserved in the 
crevices of the bark, or on neighborin 
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Be prayerful—ask, and thou wilthave 
Strength equal to thy day; » 

Prayer clasps the hand that guides the world ; 
O make it then thy stay ! 

Ask largely, and thy God will be 

A kingly giver unto thee 


Be ready—many fall around; 4, 
Our loved ones disappear ; . 


We know not when our call may eoitie, 
Nor should we wait ingear iy 
If ready, we-can calmly rest,  # 


Living or dying, we are blest, “ 


INSECTS UPON SHADE: TREES. 


The following communication upon insects 
which injure shade trees, has been sent to 
Councils, by Dr. Joseph Leidy, Professor of 
Anatomy in the University of Pennsylvania. 

1302 Firzert Strezr, 
PHILADELPHIA, July 22, 1862. } 
To the Select Council of Philadelphia: 

Genrtemen: You have done me the honor 
to invite me to give to the Councils of the 
city such information as I may possess in re- 
gard to the insects which injure our shade trees. 

I shall be most happy to communicate to our 
respected Councils any knowledge I may have 
on this or_other subjects which may be consid- 
ered to’bé of utility to my fellow-citizens. 

Thé shade trees of the city contribute to its 
beauty, its health, and apparent cleanliness ; 
and no reasonable pains nor expense should be 
spared to preserve them. The Silver Maple is 
cultivated too much, to the exclusion’ of other 
trees} as. it is one of the most liable to the dep- 
a redations of insects. The Sugar Maple, Red 

Maple, Sycamore, Horse Chestnut, American 
Linden, Silver Poplar, &c., should be more fre- 
quently employed. The Ailanthus, notwith- 
standing its offensive odor during the flowering 
season, 18 an important shade tree, on account 
of its comparative freedom from the attack of 
insects. Introduced here and there to break 
the series of Maplas-along the streets, it would 
tend to retard the distribution, and in a meas- 
ure to restrict the ravages of the canker-worm 
and other insets. 

Naturally, birds are most important agents 

in preventing an undue increase of insect life. 
“In.cities, the conditions in general are unfavor- 
able to thei? eifistence, though for a limited'ex- 


©. , tent ¢h@y might be induced to take up their 
. . ° . 


” ” 
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abode with us. A friend, who has -devoted 
much observation to their habits; informs me 
that the want of easy and undisturbed access to 
water in some degree prevents them from livin 

in our public squares. To remedy the defect, 
he proposes to introduce into the latter, in con- 
venient positions, shallowebasins, ems with 
water from a‘ttydrant, the whole to be enclosed 
in groups of shrubbery. .This is an excellent 
suggestion, ~ of accomplishment, and worm 
thy of trial. The groups of shrubbery would 
present. an additional advantage; by breaking 


the monotony and restricting the view of even 
| grounds, they would enhance the beautyand? 


increase the apparent extent of the —e 

The squirrels have been accused of indirect 
ly favoring the increase of insects, by drivi 
away birds. This is a mistake, as the canker 
worms were just as bad upon the lindens, before 7 
the introduction of the squirrels into the squared 
as they are now upon the maples. 

As a general measare, to moderate the depres # 
dation of insects, I would recommend an occas — 
sional examination of the trees. The trunks 
and larger branches should be swept witha 
stiff brush, so as to remove adherent insects 
cocoons, and eggs. Places on the trunk whete : 
the bark has been destroyed and the wood ex+> 
posed, form convenient concealment to insecta, © 
and should be cleaned. The surroundings off” 


the trees, also, as idee fences, &., » 


should. be swept and the ggllécted debris should 
be destroyed. Dead and@urled-up leaves, often . 
spun together with the webs of inseets, should © 
be shaken from the trees by means of poles. 

I would further recommend the introduction 
into our public squares of a few turkeys, guinea’ ” 
fowls, and chickens, which destroy all insects 
which come within their reach. 

The more destructive insects of our shade © 
trees which I have noticed are the canker-worm, ~ 
the seale-bug, the tufted caterpillar, the sack-— 
bearer, and the borer. “ 

1. The common canker-worm, span-wormy 
or measurer, I apprehend will prove tobes 
nuisance difficult to remove. The insect bela 
to’the same family as the canker-worms, whic 
have proved very destructive to fruit and shade 
trees in New England, but it is a member of 4 
different genus. It is figured by the German 
entomologist Hubner under the name of Euda- 
limia subsignoria.~ The young worms appear 
shortly after the putting forth of the leaves of 
the silver maple, which appears to be the fa 
vorite food of the insect, though it does not des- 
pise other trees. The worms grow until about 
the middle of June, when they enclose them- 
selves in a cocoon of coarse lacework, which 
the truct among the debris of the leaves 

served them as food, at the ends of the ~ 
hes, in the interstices of the bark on the’. 
trunk or upon the tree boxes, neighboring rail- 
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ings, fences, &c. Within the cocoons, the 
worms undergo. transformation into a grayish 
pupa, about half an inch in length. The pupa 
remains quiescent until the end of June or the 
beginning of July, when a white moth or miller 
‘emerges, which may be seen in the dusk of the 
evening, flickering aetively annoys 
the trees. The female deposits her eggs, which 
at first are of a green color, but subsequently 
agsume an olive brown hue, in patches on the 
limbs and twigs, where ‘they remain until the 
succeeding spring, to furnish new colonies of 
worms. 
*, Of the many canker-worms produced, the 
terumber are destroyed in various ways. 
d weather and rains kill a great many. As 
they let themselves down by a silken thread, 
upom any slight disturbance many fall to the 
und and are liable to be crushed. They suf- 
i thest however, from the attack of several 
cies of Ichneumon. This is a genus of ac- 
* tive, wasp-like insects, which pierce the canker- 
worms and deposit in their interior an egg. 
From the latter is hatched a maggot, which 
feeds on the internal parts of the capker-worms. 
Many of these survive the pupa condition, but 
* instgad of the moth there emerges a bright Ich- 
neumon, ready to pursue the career of its pa- 
rent in destroying noxious insects. 
+ In regard to the means of destroying our 
canker-worms, several ose which have been 
resorted to for the @ ion of others of the 
family will prove eq effectual. Infusion 
of tobacco stems, or a solution of whale-oil soap 
squirted on the trees, will kill the worms with- 
out injuring the foliage, especially in May, 
' while the worms are young and tender. As 
these articles may be too expensive for general 
application, it would be worth while to try a 
weak solution of mineral prism, as I have been 
informed by an acquaintance that in this man- 
ner he succeeded in getting rid of insects upon 
«his trees without injuring the foliage in the 
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ing the boughs with a pole will dislodge 
many of the worms, which then let themselves 
down by a thread, when they may be knocked 
off and crushed ; or they may be prevented from 
regaining their position among the foliage by 
means of a tar collar, or an oil-trough collar en- 
circling the trunk. 

After the worms have passed into the pupa 
condition, the webs and debris of leaves spun 
together, and often concealing many insects, 
should be shaken from the trees, collected to- 
gether and.destroyed. During this period also, 
from about the second week to the end of June, 


the trunks’ of the trees and the neighboring 


tree-boxes, railings, and fences, sould 
dustrigusly cleaned of alladherent ede 

, and webs, and the material collected sh 

e burned or stalded. 
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Turkeys, guinea fowls, 


- 
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and chickens are very useful in d 
sects. They not only eat the canker-worms 
but search industriously after their pupa and 
moths. A few of a fowls ee into 
the public res would prove of great service. 
ie suevele would be useful by disturb- 
ing the worms, and thus bring 
reach of the fowls. 

-bug, coceus aceris, h not 
the canker-worm, isy neverthe- 
urious insect to the silver maple. It 
to the same genus as the Cochineal, so 
well known for its valuable red coloring matter, 
The scale-insects are conspicuously noticedpih 
May and June, adherent to the under sides of 
the branches of the maples, as white masses al- 
most the size of peas, each surmounted with a 
brown scale: The latter isthe female; with her 
proboscis inserted into the bark, and her abdo- 
men tilted up by a mass of eggs enveloped in a 
cottony substance. The youngemerge from the 
eggs during the summer, and wander among 
the branches. They finally fix themselves upon 
the latter, insert their proboscis through the 
bark, and thus remain, without changing their. 
position, until the following year, when the 
develop the masses of eggs as above ‘aeulenal 

When numerous, these insects exhaust the 
tree by depriving it of its juices. are 
readily removed by means of a stiff brush at- 
tached to a pole. This should be done in May 
or June, and is easily accomplished, for the in- 
sects congregate mainly on the under sides of 
the longer branches, am they can be readily 
reached. 

8. The tufted caterpillar, or vaperer moth, 
belonging to the genus Orgyia, is observed on 
most shade trees, fruit trees, and rose bushes 
during the summer months. The caterpillar is 
yellow and hairy, with two long, black, pencils 
diverging from the first ring back of the hee, 
and a single brownish pencil projecting 
the eleventh ring. The fourth to the seventh 
rings are furnished on the back, each with a 
short, dense, yellow tuft. The head is redjand 
there are two bright-red spots on the ninth and 
tenth rings. 

This caterpillar formerly proved quite des- 
tructive to the foliage of many of our shade- 
trees, but in later years its numbers have been 
comparatively small. After reaching its full 
growth it descends upon the trunk, where it 
remains, or it proceeds to some neighboring 
fence, tree-box, &c., and constructs its cocoon. 
This it does by detaching the hairs of its body, 
and spinning them together with silk. The 
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‘white frothy substance. 
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moth escapes from the cocoon in about ten days 
ortwo weeks. The female is wingless, and lays 
her eggs upon her cocoon, protecting them with 


The cocoons of this insect @iserved in the 
crevices of the bark, or on neighboring*femect 
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walls, railings, tree-boxes, kc., should be brushed 
off and crushed. This may be’ done any time 
after midsummer. 
‘» 4. The sack-bearer, drop-worm, or basket- 
worm, a gpecies of cakeacus, is among the most 
curious of insects. It is common shade 
trees, but especially infests the 
and arbor vite. Just at this peri 
writer observes a large number on 

® trees, in front of the United 
Chestnut street. 


The worms, after escaping from the 

mediately compose for themselves cases com- 
of silk interwoven with fragments of their 
‘ood, resembling in this respect the Tineans or 
carpet and clothes moths. As the worms grow, 
they enlarge their silken and leafy habitations, 
until they reach an inch or two in length. In 
the latter part of summer these insects are often 
noticed dangling from the trees of our sidewalks, 
suspended from the boughs by a silken thread, 
and enclosed in a dark, rough, spindle-shaped 
sack. They never leave the latter, but when 
they have reached their full growth they fasten 
their silken case securely to a branch of the 
tree, and within it undergo transformation with 
a pupa. From the latter is produced the moth, 
the male of which awaits the night to leave his 
habitation in search of a mate. The female 
never leaves her silken dwelling, nor does she 
®ven throw aside her pupa garment; it is her 
nuptial dress and her shroud. Within it she 
deposits her eggs, enveloped in the down 
stripped from her body. The eggs, thus pro- 
tected and enclosed within the mother’s habi- 
tation, remain suspended from the branches of 
the tree, secure from storms and the cold of 

winter, until the following season. ° 


As in the case of the canker-worms, many of 

the sack-bearers are destroyed by Ichneumons. 

k-bearers, if unmolested, might become 

@ serious scourge to our shade trees. They are 

ory destroyed : all that is required to get rid 

of them is to remove their silken cases when 

he ow are trimmed in the spring. With the 

~ eases the-accumulation of eggs is destroyed, 

which otherwise would give origin to new colo- 
nies of worms. 


5. The Borer of the maple. is a transparent 
winged moth of the genus Aegeria, the same to 
which belongs the injurious borer of the peach 

» tree. The larves, or insect in its early stage of 
existence, is a grub which lives within the 
trunk and larger branches of the silver le, 
upon the pera and inner bark of which it 

feeds. Old maple trees are not unfrequentl 

* gbserved with their trunks completely rid 

— by this insect. The larve is transformed 
a brown pupa, which after remaining in a 
escent state forysome time finally works i 


along its burrow, and protrudes half way from’. 
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its aperjure, so as to allow of the escape of the 
perfect insect. . 


The Borer is injurious to the maple by im- 


iring the strength of its trunk ; the ingget, 
come, has nanan such injury as to 
prove serious, or require especial attention. .* 
With respect, I remain,at the further ser. 
vice of the 


efls of our city, 
OSEPH LEID§. 
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DOMESTIC. 


e 
Several persons have died in this city from suns 
stroke during the past*week. ™ é 
The steamer Golden Gate, left Califo on the 
21st ult., with 337 passengers‘and $1,400,000 4m gold, © 
She took fire on the 27th, and was burned to_the* 
water’s edge; one hundred of the passengéss ; 
by jumping overboard and swimming ashore. 
others escaped in the boats and were probably saved, 


The Mystery of Felting has been revealed by the ® 
micfoscope. Wool, when examined through‘a power- 
ful microscope? gives the short fibre the appearance®) 
of a continuous vegetable growth, from which the 
sprout, all tending in one direction from the root 
the extremity, numerous leaves like calices or cups, 
each terminafing in ashort point. In a fibre of mering 
wool, the number of the serrations or projec 
aniount to 2400 in the space of one inch. Ina a 
of Saxon wool of acknowledged superior felt 
quality, there were 2720 serrations. Seuth-Do 
wool, being inferior togthese two for felting p ; 
only contains 2080 s n§ in one inch of fidr ‘ 
while Leicester wool fo more than 1850in 7 
one inch. * gs 
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An atempt has been made to assassinate the “ 
ror of Russia. 


Of the mineral product of the province of 
Brunswick we learn that 18,244 tons of coal wets 
raised, 42,965 casks of lime were taken out, 42,476 _ 
grindstones, 14,080 tons of building stone, 10,060 , 
tons of lump gypsum, 2,000 of ground gypsum, 11,000 
barrels of calcined gypsum, and 408 tons of other’ 
minerals. Of the fisheries, the total value is set down ~ 
at $518,531. . 4 
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PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


Frovr asp Mea.—Prices of Flour are , 
with a very light demand both for shipment ; 
home consumption. The sales were quite limited at t 
$5 25 for extra, and $587 a $6 12 for extra family | 
er barrel. Small sales for home consum at from — 
56 12 a $5 25 for superfine ; $550 a $5 62 for ex- * 
tras, and $6 50 up to$7 for ee to 
quality. There is very little Rye Flour or Corm , 
Meal here. We quote the former at $3 37} 8° 
$3 50 per bbl., and the latter at about $3. 
Graty.—There is a good demand for Wheat. Sales: 
of prime Pennsylvania and Western red at $1 308 
$1 35, and for White $1402 150. Rye iq in moder~ 
ate supply, and sells at 80c. Corn—yeljow, at 64 ¢., 
afloat, and 64c. in store. Oats.—Penna. choice sold 
at 46} a 47 cents per bushel, and new Delaware at 38 
emtsper bushel. No sales of Barley or Malt. 
—There is very little seed of apy kind hefe. 
Cloverseed at $5 37 per 64 lbs. Timothy 
. «Flaxseed is wanted by the crushers at 
25 per bushel. . 
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